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Volume XI 


METHOD IN EDUCATION 
The word ‘‘method’’ is used in a general 


way to designate any mode or manner of 


) 


doing a thing, no matter what the agent 


may be, animate or inanimate. Thus we 
speak not only of the methods of man, as in 
farming, teaching, ete., the methods of sci 
ence in the pursuit of truth, of plants in 
climbing, of birds and animals in flying, 
swimming, ete., but also of the methods of 
nature in constructing islands and conti- 
nents, in evolving an organism, in adapting 
it to its environment, in perpetuating a spe- 
ete. In fact we employ the word 


the 


ces, 


‘‘method’’ to deseribe way in which 
anything is done or happens. 

Strictly speaking however, the idea of 
method is confined to those modes of pro- 
cedure adopted by an intelligent creature 
So confined i 
** All 


Hamilton. ‘‘is 


to accomplish its purposes. t 
implies and necessitates intelligence. 
method,’’ said Sir William 
a rational progress, a progress toward an 
Method, defined 


roughly as the employment of means to 


end.’ then, may be 


achieve an end. It is usually and primarils 
an intellectual device for the purpose of 
Method 
is employed to a limited extent by the lower 


economizing time, means or energy. 


animals, but generally speaking it is prac- 
tised only by man, and increasingly so with 
the development of his reason. A supreme 
intelligence would be completely method 
ieal. 

Method, then, is something that every- 
the the 
and the business man, as well as the teacher 


body employs mechanie, farmer 
though in most cases probably as M. Jour- 


dain used prose, that is, without knowing 
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it. It may be well, therefore, to begin this 
discussion by pointing out as clearly as pos- 
sible just what method essentially is. 

To grasp the essential nature of method 


in any and all occupations, it will be helpful 


to examine the character of some of the 
simpler methods in the mechanical arts. 
Let us take so simple an example as the 


methods employed in lifting a weight. 


The simplest manner of lifting a weight 


s, of course, by the hands; that is, by the 


physical foree of the organism immediately 
This has been called the ‘‘direet 


applied. 
method.’’ But, as it differs in no respect 
from the operations of nature, it is really 
no method at all, and is excluded by our 
definition of method, which implies the use 
of means not a part of the organism. In a 


truly methodical operation the end is 


Method is indirection 


Let us suppose, then, that the object to be 


achieved mediately. 


lifted is too heavy to be raised directly, that 
or ‘‘brute force.’ 
then be devised 


assume that it will 


is, by ‘‘main strength,’’ 
Some sort of method will 
and applied. We 


be the application of a lever. 


may 
If so, advar 
tage will be taken of a principle in nature 
whereby the intensity of a foree may be in 


+ 


creased : that Is, in this instance, the me 


chanical principle of the lever. This prin 


ciple must of course be known. It must be 


known that a given power applied at the 


end of a stick or rod properly adjusted 
upon a support or fulcrum will lift a 
greater weight than if it is applied to the 


weight directly. this 


knowledge in the use of a lever is method. 


The application of 


It is not nec ssary to success in this case to 


know exactly the natural law exemplified 
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in the process, that 1s, that a given power 
Willi Support a welght aS many times as 
great as itself as the power arm is times 
longer than the weight arm; but obviously, 
for the handling of weights in general, such 
accurate knowledge will be advantageous. 

If the object were merely to change the 
direction of power, not to inerease it 
another method would be employed, a 
method involving the use of another prin 
ciple, namely, that of the pulley. Or, if 
the weight were very heavy, the means re 
sorted to might be either a compound lever 
or a combination of pulleys. But, in any 
case, the method employed would consist in 
the utilization by properly adjusted means, 
of a fixed and invariable natural mechan- 
ical principle whereby the end might be 
achieved. 

For further illustration, suppose it were 
desired to utilize some natural force, say, 
the weight of water. A waterwheel would 
doubtless be employed. Such wheel would 
be constructed and arranged so as to act on 
some principle—undershot, overshot, breast- 
wheel, flutter or turbine. The principle of 
the turbine, for instance, is that of the 
transmission of the pressure of a liquid in 
all directions, which principle is itself de- 
rived from Newton’s third law of motion 
that action and reaction are equal and op- 
posite. If it should be some other natural 
force, say the tension of steam, that is to be 
utilized, then a different set of principles 
would be involved—the piston, the cutoff, 
the governor, ete. And so in the mechan 
ical arts, no matter what the object, or what 
the force to be controlled, if method is to 
be employed a mechanical principle must 
be known, at least empirically, and means 
appropriate to its application must be se 
lected and used. This is true of all mechan- 
ical operations, from the employment of the 
simplest tool to that of the most complex. 


Method, then, in the mechanical arts is 
essentially an attempt to control a natural 


force through the application of a natural 


mechanical principle. It implies some 
thing to be done, a force to be utilized, a 
principle to be applied, and the application 
of the principle by the use of appropriate 
means. Let us now see if the same is not 
true of method in the arts that have to do 
with living things. 

In agriculture or horticulture, for in 
stance, the object is of course to produce 
in plants artificial results—to increase the 
rapidity of growth, to determine the size, 
form, color, taste or smell of root, stem, leaf, 
flower or fruit. That is, we aim to produce 
something which nature acting alone would 
not develop, or would not produce so 
quickly without our aid. Such production 
is possible only by the suecessful control of 
the natural forces involved, external and 
internal. To control these forces we em- 
ploy method. We plant, transplant, culti- 
vate, graft, prune, spray, ete. But each of 
these methods involves the application of 
principles. Cultivation, for instance, in- 
volves the principles, among others, of capil 
lary attraction and the cooperation of 
forces. In the one ease the action of cer- 
tain chemical forces is assured; in the 
other, competition is eliminated or turned 
into cooperation by the destruction of nox- 
ious weeds. In this field, then, as well as in 
the mechanical arts, method is an attempt 
to eontrol the forees of nature by con- 
sciously employed means. 

Now, from agriculture to education, from 
plant-culture to child-culture, the logical 
step is easy. While all the arts are essen- 
tially the same, the art of education is more 
closely related to agriculture than it is to 
sculpture, for instance, with which it is 
often compared. The child has been called 
‘‘the human plant.’’ It is more than a 
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plant because it involves an additional set 
of forces, namely, the mental. Still, like 
the plant, it is a living product of nature. 
The aim of education is to produce in it 
artificial results. Every change that takes 
place in it, or that can be made to take 
place in it, is due solely to the operation of, 
natural forces. Education is limited to the 
direction, control or guidance of these 
forces. This is effected by a knowledge of 
the principles of human development, and 
the skillful manipulation of the materials 
of education. This is, in fact, the whole 
art of education. 

Method in education, then, is essentially 
the control of educational forces through 
the application of natural educational prin- 
ciples. It differs in no essential respect 
from method in any other field of human 
activity. 

This being the case, it is plain that im- 
proved methods in education, like improved 
methods in any other art, are dependent 
upon increased knowledge of the principles 
to be applied. Without knowledge method 
will be absent or ineffective. The mechani- 
eal arts have reached a high stage of de- 
velopment because the physical sciences 
have revealed the natural mechanical prin- 
ciples that may be applied in the control of 
inanimate nature. Agriculture is progress- 
ing rapidly because of late the science of 
agriculture has laid bare many of the prin- 
ciples of plant life. Education is not keep- 
ing pace with these arts because the science 
of education has been relatively neglected 
in the study of nature. Unless education is 
of less importance than agriculture and the 
mechanical arts, the science of education 
should receive as much attention in our 
institutions of learning as the agricultural 
and mechanical sciences. But in many of 
these institutions it is grudgingly recog- 
nized, if it is recognized at all. The Depart- 
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ment of Education is often the Cinderells 
of the academic household. 

It is not, however, the mere recognition 
of the science of education that is needed. 
We have even now in the cultivation of the 
recognized and encouraged sciences an en 
normous duplication of scientific effort with 
consequent waste. Method should be em. 
ployed in the development of method. One 
of the main ostensible functions of our uni- 
versities is scientific research. But unless 
scientific research is an end in itself, and I 
do not believe it is, it should be organized 
and directed. Much so-called research is 
futile because it is merely repetitive gesticu- 
lation. What we need for education is a 
scientific laboratory, or laboratories, for 
the study of children of all ages, singly and 
in groups, to determine the natural prin- 
ciples of human growth and development ; 
an institution in which the study of the 
human animal might be carried on in as 
rigidly objective a manner as the study of 
frogs, white rats or guinea-pigs. No one 
questions the value of a Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for the study of disease. There is per- 
haps a greater need for the establishment 
of an institute for the study of health, that 
is, of the normal human being, particularly 
from birth to maturity, to discover his orig- 
inal endowments, his fundamental emo- 
tional reactions, his instinets and interests, 
and the most effective materials and proc- 
esses of restraining and inhibiting, of 
strengthening, directing and guiding his 
native tendencies so as to produce the high- 
est type of man. Such an institute would 
make available, once for all, if not the best 
methods of education, the natural principles 
of education in accordance with which the 
best methods might be devised. There is no 
reason why the general principles of educa- 
tion might not be known with something of 
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the certainty of the principles of physics 


and chemistry. 


Of eourse, we have now available some of 


these principles. They relate chiefly to pri 


mary education. We speak more freely of 


methods of elementary education 


the best 
than we do of the best methods in advanced 


education. More attention has been devoted 


to the former than to the latter. Genera! 


methods are more applicable in the primary 


This is beeause children of pr 


many respects the same 


grades. 

mary age are in 
and the conditions of educating them are 
relatively unvarying. All children, merels 
because they are human beings, have the 
same fundamental impulses, emotions, in 
stincts and interests, and many of the ma 
terials of primary education are mechan 
ized and standardized. Hence method in 


the primary school is more easily applie- 


able. Even here, however, there is varia- 
tion. Children are not identical. Some 
are ‘‘eye-minded,’’ some ‘‘ear-minded.”’ 
While their native impulses, interests, 


ete., are practically the same in kind, they 
are different in quality. Hence no single 
method of control is generally applicable. 
Even elementary education is not a me- 
chanical operation. 

So far is elementary education from be 
ing reduced to rule of thumb, that it is 
probably true that the best teaching to-day 
may be found in the elementary grades. 
This is not because primary teachers are 
more intelligent than others, but because 
the methods of instruction have received 
more scientific attention in the lower than 
in the upper grades, and have been more 
completely worked out. They are therefore 
ready at hand for the use of the teacher. 
Of course, some of them, like farmers who 
farm by the almanac, teach by the book. 
It is comparatively easy thus to teach by 


prescription. Sinee many do so, they give 


—— — 
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that can teach 


school, just as it used to be thought that 


the impression anybody 


anybody can farm. But, as a rule, primary 
teachers are most intelligent as teachers. 
It is true, however, although it is con- 
trary to the prevailing opinion, that success 
ful teaching in the upper grades demands 
the 


more educational intelligence than in 


lower grades. For, as the child advances 
from grade to grade his interests multiply, 
strengthens, his emotional 


his will reac 


tions become more complex; so that, on the 
whole, it is more difficult to guide his de 
velopment. As he approaches maturity it 
is almost impossible. Moreover the teacher 
in the upper grades, through lack of scien 
thrown 


He has 


to rely to a greater extent on his own in 


tifically determined methods, is 


more upon his own responsibility. 
ventiveness. He is not so likely to have at 
hand a ‘‘ready ecaleulator.’’ He must 
formulate as well as apply his methods. 
We need, then, not less attention to method 
in elementary education, but more atten- 
tion to method in advanced education. 

[t is commonly said, and perhaps with 
truth, that the poorest teaching of all is to 
be found in the college and the university 
Certainly every one who is familiar with 
it must admit that it is often very poor. 
The reason for this is that nowhere else is 
educational method so much ignored, not 
to say contemned. The ideal of scholarship 
overshadows the ideal of successful teach 
ing. Instructors are oftentimes chosen on 
the basis of scholarship alone, and what 
passes for scholarship need not imply any 
interest or skill in teaching. An abstruse, 
dry, inconsequential thesis on a subject re- 
mote from human interest, is often a suffi- 
cient credential for an appointment to an 
instructorship. Knowing little of educa- 
tional method, the instructor is likely to 


scorn it and seek only to impress his stu 
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dents with his profound scholarship. His 
one method is the leeture method. Since 
supervision of instruction in the university 
is often nonexistent or merely nominal, 
there is no place in which complete failure 
as a teacher is less likely to be detected. 

What could be more pitiable from an 
educational standpoint than a young 
‘‘Ph.D."’ unloading before a class of fresh 
man, by ‘‘the lecture method,’’ a mass of 
disjecta membra, neither asking nor secur 
ing any reaction save a little reading and 
note-taking, under the impression that he is 
educating? The notes may be used to se 
eure a passing mark in the course, but in 
all probability they will never be looked at 
again. How many college or university 
students ever read their notebooks after the 
examination? If they should wish som: 
time to review the substance of the course 
they could probably find it much more con- 
cisely and interestingly expressed in a 
book that could be read in a few hours. 
Many courses, to be sure, though it may be 
rude to say it, are never put in a book be- 
cause, even with lower prices, they would 
not be worth the paper they were printed 
upon. The fact is undeniable that much 
college and university teaching is little less 
than a crime. It is comparable to the 
heaping of manure about a plant without 
regard to the possibility of its assimilation. 
It is practically innocent of method, and 
will remain so until the science and art of 
education have proper recognition in eol- 
lege and university circles. 

For the reason that college and univer- 
sity education is often-times worse than a 
farce, one feels like discounting to some ex- 
tent the demand for increase in the salaries 
of college professors ; at least to suggest dis- 
crimination. It is not altogether conclusive 
to say that a professor gets less than the 
janitor. It may be that, in a fair compari- 
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son of services, it might be shown that he is 
worth less than the janitor. His training 
to be sure, has cost more, but a man’s value 
to society does not depend upon the amount 
wasted in his preparation. 

At all events, it is undeniable that method 
in education should receive more attention 
all along the line. Nobody should be per- 
mitted to teach, in the university any more 
than in the common school, without a 
knowledge of the principles of education 
and some skill in applying them. It would 
be a striking innovation to require would 
be college and university professors to pass 
an eXamination in the science and art of 
education; but few who have been through 
college will question the need of some sort 
of protection of students against the in- 
structor who, however thorough his knowl- 
edge of his subject may be, attempts to 
teach without a knowledge of the most im- 
proved methods of instruction. 

Of course, no increase of attention, to the 
science of education, no diseovery of prin- 
ciples, will lessen the demand for the study 
of the art of education, that is, the appli 
eation of principles. This is the true fune- 
tion of the Normal School. The quality of 
a method is due not merely to its seientifie 
character but also to its applicability. To 
go back to the mechanical arts for an illus- 
tration, one can not say whether it is better 
to use, in lifting an object, a lever, a pul- 
ley, a combination of levers or pulleys, a 
screw, an inclined plane, or a wheel and 
axle, without knowing the weight of the 
object, and all the cireumstances involved. 
It must be known, also, that any gain in 
lifting power, no matter what the method 
employed, will mean a loss in time, velocity 
or distance. Otherwise the desired econ- 
omy may not be achieved. An elaborate 
method is not to be employed if a simple 
one will serve the purpose. The means must 
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be appropriate to the work performed. 
The best method must be not only correct 


in principle but also perfectly adapted to 


the end. For this reason the study of the 
art of education is no less important than 
the developme nt of the seience of educa 
tion. 

But the development of the true scienc 
of education is the primary demand. 
Everybody is talking just now of the defi- 
ciencies in modern education as revealed by 
the war, and of the forthcoming educationa! 
reconstruction. There are sporadical efforts 
at educational improvement. But nowheré 
in this country do we see any determined 
and intelligent attempt at general educa- 
tional reconstruction. Our schools and ¢o)- 
leges are going along much the same as 
heretofore. They will all drop back into the 
old routine unless the science and art of 
education receive attention proportionate to 
their importance. 


I. W. HowertTH 


WHY STUDY FRENCH?! 


THE attempt at this day of the world, 
when more people are coming unasked to 
study French than ever before in its his- 
tory, and in this company of people who 
learned it long ago and are devoting their 
lives to getting others to, to give reasons 
‘*Why we should study French’’ seems like 
one of those old ‘‘ Apologies for Christian- 
ity,’’ which were written chiefly at those 
periods when a belief in the Christian re- 
ligion was the most taken for granted. 
There is perhaps a certain complacency in 
our sitting back to run over the reasons 
why we learned French, and why we are 
urging young persons to do as we did; yet, 
as long as there are any members of the 

1 Read before the Modern Language Section of 


the Minnesota Educational Association, November 
4, 1919. 
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*calnp left to deride the importance of 
studying modern languages, our argument 
still remains not without point. It would 
seem as if the present day must have stilled 
every voice of protest against the learning 
of modern languages, and yet only last 
spring, here in our own neighborhood, one 
of the most respected educators of the 
middle west thought it worth while to write 
a letter urging that the study of modern 
languages in a neighboring state university 
be abandoned. So, as long as it is worth 
while to combat a principle, it is worth 
while to defend it. 

The defense of the study of modern lan- 
guages, abler hands, 
namely those of the distinguished British 
Committee on the position of Modern Lan- 
guages in the Edueational System of Great 
Britain, representing the Army, the Navy, 
the Cabinet, and the Boards of Education 
of the Three Kingdoms ; and it is well worth 
while to study their arguments for ‘‘Mod- 
as they call them. Modern 
languages, they say, subserve the purposes 
of industry and commerce, a statement too 
obvious to admit of argument. We have 
only to remember how their knowledge of 
Italian and Spanish enabled the Germans 
to make their ‘‘peaceful penetration’’ of 
Italy and the South American countries. 
By them alone, also, can be gathered and 
disseminated that more intimate knowledge 
of foreign countries which is necessary to 
a democracy for the wise conduct of its 
affairs. Here again we have only to re- 
member how much that has happened 
might have been prevented if Americans 
and British in sufficiently great numbers 
had been reading the German military au- 
thorities in Germany and the organs of Ger- 
man propaganda elsewhere. And modern 
languages are required for public service 
It is not merely a 


however, is now in 


ern Studies,”’ 


of the country abroad. 
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source of social mortification that our con- 
suls and diplomats can seldom speak the 
language of the country to which they are 
accredited (or French, either, which would 
usually be an aeceptable substitute), but 
there can be no doubt that the interests of 
our country must often have suffered by an 
ignorance which left our representatives at 
the mercy of interpreters and second-hand 
information. It would also be a great ad 
vantage, if only socially, if the officers of 
our army, and more especially of our navy, 
could speak with their colleagues in for- 
eign lands, and keep themselves up-to-date 
on foreign discoveries in their fields by 
reading freely in the foreign tongues. 

But there are at least three other ways 
(besides these enumerated by the British 
Commission) in which we may consider a 
foreign language. It may be merely the 
stuff of science, the corpus vile of the philo- 
logical anatomist. Now that we know that 
the laws of development of human speech 
are as ascertainable as those of biology, and 
that a philologian ean reconstruct the 
whole dialect of Picardy in the eleventh 
century as well as a paleontologist from a 
thigh bone can reconstruct the dinosaur, the 
study of language offers a field for the same 
kind of mind that is attracted, for example. 
to entomology. 

This disinterested devotion to language 
in the scientific spirit, which has, in the 
hands of a humanist like Professor Jesper- 
son, yielded its quota to the general sum of 
knowledge of human things is, however, not 
necessarily at all connected with what we 
think of (despite the great Talleyrand), as 
the prime use of language, that is, as the 
vehicle of thought. Yet if we consider a 
foreign language from this second point of 
view alone, there is no real argument for 
our learning it. A translation will do as 
well. A good translation will carry over al! 
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the ideas, the valuable thought, of the orig 
inal. This can just as well be done for us 
by those who could do nothing better. It 
was with this single consideration in mind, 
it must have been, that the venerated west- 
ern educator said that we did not need to 
study foreign languages. For his part, he 
says, whenever (in his life work in one of 
the social sciences) he has needed the re- 
sults of the work of some foreign savant, 
whose writings were in a tongue inaccess 
ible to his ignorance, he has always been 
able to find some linguist to translate for 
him, as he might find a tailor to eut cloth. 
Thus we may consider the foreign language 
merely as a tool—a tool to read with, or a 
tool to travel with. In either case there is 
no more need that we know how to use it 
ourselves than that we should master the 
awl or the plane. We can get the cobbler 
to make shoes for us, and the carpenter to 
build us houses; we can find a courier to 
travel for us, and a poor translating hack, 
working at a few cents an hour at the worst 
paid trade in the world, to convey the find 
ings of foreign learning out of their unin- 
telligible native jargon into some tiggng we 
can understand. 

All this, though we must needs make fun 
of it to keep ourselves in countenence, in 
view of the painful years of study which 
we ourselves have apparently thrown away 
in acquiring the use of this journeyman’s 
tool, all this argument, we must admit, is 
really unanswerable. Our only escape, our 
only justification, will be to find that a for- 
eign language is not merely the subject 
matter of one of the younger sciences, and 
not merely a tool. But our eseape is easy. 
Of course the foreign language is not 
merely a tool of a trade, the unimportant 
trade of the mere translator; for it is also 
the medium of an art. Art is the reexpres- 
sion of life in some other terms than life, 
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and no terms are so immediate as language 


Every human being is an artist in the de 


uses language for any mor 


, 
( rr 4* ? ? ' 
rr¢ ha Iie 


maginative purposes than the formulation 


of his common needs; and inasmuch as a 


- . or + cr} . 7 er iter 
roreiyen Orne requires create! 


ness and artifice in its use, it is the further 


removed from the tool and the nearer th: 


medium. In so far as it is a medinm. 
nothing can be substituted for it. La 


guage is not the only thing that 


both. 


faithful sun-proof material which protects 


may 
Paint, for example, may be only 1) 

wood and canvas from time and weather, or 
it may be the glorious medium of Turner’s 
impression of a sunset, or Paul Veronese ’s 


+ 


recollection of a Renaissance festival in 
Venice. 

So we must base our defense of the study 
of foreign languages finally upon the argu- 
ment for culture, upon the individual’s de- 
sire to extend his interests and widen his 
the 


ment, strong as it is, turns out to be the 


outlook. As usual, utilitarian argu- 


weakest. Culture is as hard to define as 
art, and must be dismissed as lightly as the 
attempted definition of art a few moments 
ago, if we are not to lose ourselves in a bog 
of discussion. It has been said to consist in 
that which makes the individual more in- 
teresting to himself and to others. We can 
agree, perhaps, that it involves the esthetic 
along with the intellectual, for the mere aec- 
quisition of knowledge never produced it. 
It involves some susceptibility to the arts, 
and some instructed appreciation of them, 
and some degree of artistic expression of 
personality, through grace of body, cour- 
tesy of manner, and beauty of speech. 
‘Style is the man,’’ they say; just so, ex- 
pression is the personality, and the lan- 
guage we use being our most personal form 
of expression is more nearly us, so far as 


testing our culture goes, than our actions. 
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A person who has knowledge, but no feel 
¢ for form, or one who expresses himself 
action rather than words, is not exactly 

a person of culture. 


} 


So a second language must undoubtedly 


uur culture. To read a foreign lai 
cuage in addition to our own, is to be like 
one who besides playing the piano knows 
enough about painting to enjoy pictures; to 
speak and write another idiom is as if 
pianoplayer not only frequented the Tali- 
but 


foreign language, ca nous dépayse; and the 


also dabbled in watercolor. A 


leries 
fact that we can not satisfactorily translate 
that into English is argument enough for 
Sir Walter Raleigh lately 
praised the English language at the expense 
of the 
three different and distinct ancestors 
Anglo-Saxon, the Latin and the Freneh- 


acquiring one. 


German, because English, having 


the 


has three ways of saying everything in- 


stead of only one. He says: 


The 
more fluid, and more vital than the German lan- 
guage. Where the way of 
saying a thing, we have two or three, each with its 
Our cap- 


English language is incomparably richer, 


German has but one 


distinctions and its subtleties of usage. 
ital wealth is greater, and so are our powers of 
borrowing. English sprang from the old Teutonic 
stock, and we ean still coin new words, such as 
German 


” 


‘* food-hoard and ‘‘joy-ride,’’ in the 
fashion. But long centuries ago we added thou- 
sands of Romance words, words which came into 
English through the French or Norman-French, 
and brought with them the ideas of Latin civiliza- 
tion and of medieval Christianity. Later on, 
when the study of Latin 
quickened the intellectual life of Europe, we im- 
ported thousands of Greek and Latin words direct 


renewed and Greek 


from the ancient world; learned words, many of 
them suitable for philosophers, or for writers who 
pride themselves on shooting a little above the 
vulgar apprehension. Yet many of these, too, have 
found their way into daily speech, so that we can 
say most things in three ways, according as we 
draw on one or another of the three main sources 
of speech. 
initiate an undertaking, with boldness, or courage, 
If you are a workman, or laborer, 


Thus you ean begin, or commence, or 


or resolution. 
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or operative, you can ask, or request, or solicit 
your employer to yield, or grant, or concede an in- 
crease in the earnings, or wages, or remuneration 
which fall to the lot of your fellow, or companion, 
or associate. Your employer is perhaps old, or 
veteran, or superannuated, which may hinder, or 
delay, or retard the success of your application. 
But if you foretell, or prophesy, or predict that 
the war will have an end, or close, or termination 
that shall not only be speedy, or rapid, or accele- 
rated, but also great, or grand, or magnificent, 
you may perhaps stir, or move, or actuate him to 
have ruth, or pity, or compassion on your mate, or 
colleague, or collaborator. 

It is obvious that this advantage which 
English gives to English speakers, is 
further provided by every foreign language 
we learn. Each one duplicates and redupli- 
eates our vocabularies, adding an infinite 
number of stops to our organ of expression. 
Indeed, as in the case of dépayser, the for- 
eign language will often give us a new idea, 
by offering us the hitherto unknown expres- 
sion of it. Much of life seems to present 
itself to us wrong end to: the psychologist 
has taught us that we are happy because 
we laugh and unhappy because we ery (in- 
stead of the apparently obvious converse of 
these) ; and just so the linguist adds to our 
stock of ideas by giving us new verbal 
counters for them. 

But all this, if it convinces of anything 
at all, will persuade us that it is well to 
learn a foreign modern language. We have 
still to say why that language should be 
French. 

On this point, likewise, it is well to listen 
to the British committee, which devotes a 
page of its report to the subject. First, for 
practical purposes it says: 

Not only is French the language of diplomatic 
intercourse, but in countries where English has not 
established itself French is found most commonly 
used as an intermediary between any two persons 
of different nationality. . . . Our careless articu- 
lation may be corrected by the precise and studied 
utterance of the French; our modes of written ex- 
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pression might gain much from study of the per 
spicuous phrasing, logical construction, and har- 


monious proportions of their prose. 
But more seriously considered still : 


The importance of any language may be judged 
by the significance of its people in the development 
of modern civilization, by the intrinsie value of its 
literature, by its contribution to the valid learning 
of our times, and by its practical use in commer 
cial and other national intercourse. French is bs 
far the most important language in the history of 
modern civilization. France was ahead of Italy in 
the medieval revival of learning. The University 
of Paris was the chief source of light to Europe 
from the days of Abélard for three hundred years 
Italy took the lead in that later revival which is 
known as the Renaissance, and when she fell a vie- 
tim to the discordant political ambitions of foreign 
powers, of the Papacy, and of her own princelings, 
it was France who with her help earried on the 
great tradition. The continued progress of 
France was never arrested by civil discord, by un- 
limited autocracy, or even by the convulsive crisis 
of her great Revolution. For three hundred years 
France was the acknowledged leader of Europe in 
the arts, the sciences and the fashions. In litera 
ture alone among the arts has she an equal or a 
superior in England. In the actual bulk and vol- 
ume of her scientific work France may, during the 
last half-century, have fallen behind Germany, but 
by vivifying and pregnant ideas she has made the 
whole world her debtor, and in the lucidity and 
logical interpretation of life she has no rival. 


If one were seeking to justify the choice 
of French without the needed help of the 
British committee, one might put forward 
just two reasons, very easy to find and to 
recommend : the nature of the French peo- 
ple, and the peculiar beauty and charm of 
the language they have invented for ex- 
pressing it. This beauty requires no argu- 
ment. The crudest freshman who can be 
heard to say, making up for her undevel- 
oped vocabulary by the fervor of her ut- 
terance. ‘‘Oh, I just love French,’’ is feel- 
ing it, though she could not tell you how. 
There is something about the physical 
beauty of its orthography and accentuation, 
making a page of printed French alluring 
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even to one who can not make out the 


meaning of a single word, which holds good 


of the entire language. Its conciseness, its 


its tournure, which has an almost 


appeal like the solid eurve of an 


grace, 
plastic 
arch, the dainty inversions which make for 
its exquisite precision, all reveal new beau- 
ties which the beauties of English have not. 
They extend the realm of our appreciations 

1 believe it may be truly said that for 
most students the charm of French is of the 
nature of fascination, they can not tell why. 
Though this is to be tautologieal, for the 
very mark of fascination is that we can not 
tell why. We only know that it is enrich- 
ing to undergo it. 
the initiated heart to have been once at least 
romantically in love, so it is salutary for 
the cultivated mind to have known fascina- 
And the French language provides 
this precious esthetic experience for most 


tion, 
of its postulants. One element of fascina- 
tion will usually be elegance, and this also 
feel at 


may be, the Frenc!} 


ealls for definition, although we 
onee that whatever it 
have it. Elegance is being decried of late 
Miss Rebeeeca West. 


young fellow countrymen, use the word as 


and some of her radiea! 


a short eut to describe all that they hope t 

see done away with in a world in whieh the 
new program of the British Labor Party 
shall have been realized. But they do not 
mean by the word what we do at this mo- 
ment. They mean simply expensive inutil- 
ity, and real elegance is neither useless nor 
necessarily costly. Herbert Spencer has 
taught us that one indispensable quality of 
style is economy, and the Japanese have re- 
iterated the lesson that spareness of effect 


is consonant with the highest elegance. 
Now the French language meets tri- 
umphantly this test of elegance. Without 


being as marmoreally inhuman as Latin, it 


is almost as suecinet. Premier Clemen- 


Just as it is 700d for 
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ceau's famous speech, at the opening of the 
inter-Allied Council at Versailles, is a short 
speech even in English: ‘‘Gentlemen, we 
are here in order to work. Let us work.”’ 
Only eleven words, eleven historic and mem- 
orable words. But the elegant economy of 
French reduces them by five, and the re 
maining six become a clarion cry summon- 
ing humanity to the greatest task it ever 
‘*Messieurs, nous voila 


undertook : pour 


travailer. Travaillons!’’ 

So much for the language as an artistic 
medium. What of the people who speak 
it? It is difficult at present to analyze the 
French, or do anything save express our 
enthusiastic reverence for them; but we are 
not now seeking to understand so much 
their glorious virtues in war, as the secret 
of their mastery of the life of every day in 
time of peace. It is a commonplace to say 
that they are the most social of peoples. 
This must mean that they are always pleas- 
ant to each other, and that they always, like 
the Japanese, turn their sorrows inward 
and under. The interlocutor gets no echo 
of them. This instinet to appear cheerful, 
from reasons of social unselfishness, must 
react in accordance with that mysterious 
psychological law referred to, so as to make 
them genuinely more cheerful inwardly as 
well. This seems to have had its effect upon 
their language, for many will bear me out 
in saying that it does not come natural to 
be depressed in French. Some acute ob- 
server of international traits has said that 
Americans are the unhappiest people on the 
face of the earth, their only salvation being 
that they do not know it; and for such a 
people, what a salutary thing to speak 
French, since it is so clearly not the lan- 
guage of the blues. The brooding moi was 
not native to French literature or the 
French temperament; it was an importa- 
tion from the individualistic English. And 
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we English-speakers can shed our too im- 
portunate personalities more easily in that 
social language of theirs. 

If the Americans are said to be unhappy, 
the British are frequently thought to be 
brusque and rude to strangers. But it is 
equally difficult to be rude in French. It is 
not the language of discourtesy. Best of all, 
it is difficult to be longwinded in French, 
it is not so easy to be boring. French is 
emphatically not the language of ennu?, 
though a national susceptibility to suffer 
from it seems to have led them to invent 
The tendency to short sentences 
induces a laconism, a compelling brevity. 


the word. 


and that priceless accomplishment of stop- 
ping when one has finished, which is so 
unnatural to the wordy, rhetorical Ameri- 
can. 

This idea of the effect of a new and dif- 
ferent language upon the speaker is not 
fanciful. Mr. Bernard Shaw has made deft 
dramatic use of it. The professor in 
‘‘Pygmalion’’ promises to teach the street 
flower-seller to speak like a duchess, if she 
will submit herself to his marvellous pho- 
netic method; and when her course is fin- 
ished, she does in truth not only speak like 
a duchess, but look and act like one. So a 
mastery of the French tongue may make us 
—not look or act—but perhaps feel, a little 
like the French. To speak a language of 
such crystal clarity may lead us to think 
more clearly; the shades of meaning of 
which it is capable may teach us to value 
distinctions. 

But of all their gifts of nature, it is their 
gaiety we need most. Courage we have, we 
find, though we shall never know whether 
we have as much as they, because we can 
never be so tried. And the immaterial 
values of life, which French literature of 
the great periods always celebrates, 1’hon- 
neur, l’amour, la gloire—we are now sure 
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of ourselves in admiring. Before the war, 
perhaps, we were somewhat influenced and 
harassed by our critics, and had begun to 
lose confidence in our own idealism, to fear 
that perhaps, in spite of the ideas on which 
our nation was founded, in spite of the 
Civil War, we might be gross materialists 
after all, as our detractors said. This ghost 
is now laid, exorcised by the great gesture 
of America’s entrance into the war. 

We 


French now in great things, though we are 


ean hold up our heads with the 
too humble in their presence to claim equal 
ity. But they are our masters still in little 
things. We have no English word even for 
savoir vivre; it is one of those ideas we 


could only give hospitality to after the 


French had given us a name for it. The 
nearest We can come to the thing is to in- 
vent what we call ‘‘conveniences.’’ But 


savoir vivre is something more spiritual. 
Now the French, who look upon all our me- 
chanical contraptions for easing the daily 
mechanism of life as upon diverting child- 
ish toys, are so superior in spirit to discom- 
fort and inconvenience, that Mrs. Whar- 
ton, after watching them through these 
three years of war, has called them, greatly 
daring, the most ascetic people on earth. 
This is an unfamiliar idea, and we do not at 
once wholly give our assent to it. But, cer- 
tainly, our contrivances do not make us 
happy, while the French are admittedly 
seen to be happy without them. We do not 
like discomfort, and we are not habitually 
cheerful unless there is some good objective 
reason for it. 

What the cause is of this difference we 
can not say. I do not think it is the long- 
suffering Puritans who are to blame, for it 
might be easy to prove that they got more 
out of life than we; moreover the English, 
who are equally their descendants, are less 
restless and discontented than we are.. The 











’ 
00 iong our 
Neu 


scape vat quote a writer 1n the 


Re publu AK 


The w y ger se iding Mr. Dreiser, 
never see the word ‘‘ puritan’’ without getting out 
their axes, refreshing their memories of Freud and 
Forel, remembering bitterly the small towns they 


were brought up in, thanking God they can find 


the way to Greenwich village, even if they do not 
live there—and then taking another whirl at the 
long-suffering men whose manners and customs, 


distorted and unillumined by that unearthly light 
the 


m education, re 


in which they lived, have yet been mold in 
which our country’s laws, literaturs 
ligions, economics, morals and points of view have 


become petrified. 
unhappiness are 
life is 


station to 


Our restlessness and 
American 


the 


partly, no doubt, because 


in such constant flux, and 


which it may have seemed to please Provi 
dence to call us may at any time be changed 
overnight. This makes us less ready to eul- 
our garden, knowing that any day 


But 


tivate 
we may possibly move to a bigger one. 
the French, whose life has taken shape for 
centuries past, seem to have made up their 
minds more clearly as to what is worth 
while in life, and it seems never to occur to 
their beautiful logical cood sense to ask of 
it what it can not give. Family life, a bit of 
good French land, la patrie—all the quiet 
joys of life enumerated in Nicolas Plantin’s 
oo 


c’est ce qu’on a inventé de mieur jusqu’ 


n’est pas grand’ chose, mais 


sonnet, 
ici.’’ American restlessness quickly appro- 
priates and comes to the end of these modest 
Much 


French may possibly drill us 


goods, and asks, ‘‘ Et puis, aprés?’’ 
reading of 
into not expecting or wishing for anything 

‘*after.’ 

To know a second language is to possess 
a second soul, said the great Spanish mon- 
arch, if it were he. And if you have fol- 
lowed me thus far we are in agreement that 
it is the French soul that we choose to graft 


upon our own as far as miay be. But let us 
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ware of seeking to substitute it for our 
Ww We are all acquainted with the lover 
of Freneh who feels constrained to run 
dov Englis} » the advantage of his en 
thusiasm, and d ‘Ties he ivines na ‘s i! 
tanism as if he were an enemy. English, 
we may remember, possesses some advan- 
tages. Imagination, lyrism, richness, wild 
ness—these are as great literary beauties as 


clarity, irony, precision, elegance; and to 
seek to substitute one set of qualities for the 
other in our natures or our writing, instead 
of uniting them, is merely to exchange limi 
tations without final advantage. 

If we try to speak French exactly as wel! 
as English we shall have to speak it better. 
lor we not command 


can idiomatieally, 


stylistically, I believe, more than one lan- 
guage at a time, as is well illustrated by 
such English men of letters as Stevenson or 
Leslie Stephen, who, when they write 
their idiosynerasies and 


Real lit- 


Freneh, lose all 
levelled 


erary command of the foreign tongue can 


are with the average. 


come only at the price of such complete dis- 


orientation as Joseph Conrad’s. So let us 


2 
—_ 
_— 


keep always our point of view, be Engli 
people (English, because since it is the name 
of our language it must be that of our spir- 
its) using freely and appreciating French ; 
not pseudo-Frenech people, who have ceased 
to be wholly the one thing and can never be 
quite the other. 

To warn you thus against learning French 
too perfectly may strike you as quite com- 
ically superfluous. But I would stubbornly 
reply that there is still something there to 
be on our guard against, to be sure that 
our admiration always keeps clear of ser- 
and never appears to our students 
But if, 


avoiding the danger, we can teach them to 


like a confession of inferiority. 


appreciate the niceties of the French lan 


guage to the advantage of their English, 

















and to assimilate some of those gracious 
qualities of soul which best complement our 
own, and compensate our northern stiffness 
then we shall have given them what al! 
lovers of French know to ‘be one of the most 
precious gifts of the spirit. 
RutH SHEPARD PHELPS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


SAVE THE SCHOOLS 
Tue public schools are in distress. This 
is not an anticipated condition; it is a pres 
In the November Bulletin of 
Education 


ent reality. 
the National 


read : 


Association we 


More than 100,000 teaching positions in the pub 
lie schools of the United States are either vacant 
or filled by teachers below standard, and the at 
tendanee at normal schools and teacher-training 
schools has decreased 20 per cent. in the last three 
years. 

It is, moreover, the opinion of competent 
that the teacher-training insti- 
tutions are not receiving as large a propor- 
tion of the most gifted young men and 
young women as are the colleges of liberal 
The profession of teaching seems to 
Young people in sufficient 


numbers are not looking forward to educa- 


observers 


arts. 
be in disrepute. 


tion as a life career. 

No space need be taken here to urge the 
importanee of public education. It is as- 
sumed that the readers of this article have 
a keen realization of the intimate relation 
between the schools and publie welfare. It 
is taken for granted that public spirited 
men and women who are alert to social con- 
ditions will view with genuine concern any 
considerable interference with the schools 
of the people. 

The discussion may then proceed immedi- 
ately to the question, What shall we do? 
How shall we break this vicious cirele : pres- 
ent vacancies in 6 per cent. of the nation’s 
public school teaching positions, the pres- 
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now of teachers below standard in 10 


ence 


} } } 


per cent. of all the positions, the loss last 


year of about 22 per cent. of the teachers 
in Service, and a decrease in three years of 
20 per cent. in the enrollment of teacher 
training schools 

Some of the answers suggested are these : 

1. Pay higher salaries to trained teach 
ers. Undoubtedly, the payment of salaries 
commensurate with the preparation, skill 
teacher will go a long 
But 


it is not now a question simply of estimat- 


and service of the 
way toward overcoming the difficulty. 


ing the pay of the teacher in terms of the 
rewards given for other types of service. 
It has become a question of paying as much 
and 
women toward the teaching profession and 


as is required to turn young men 
to cause them to adopt it as a life career. 
Schools simply must be conducted effect- 
ively, cost what it may. 

2. Recognize the work of public educa- 
tion as a profession worthy of the most am- 
bitious and the most gifted. <A sort of so- 
cial stigma seems to cling to the teacher. 
Possibly the public does not know that there 
is to-day a large and growing body of pro 
fessional knowledge in education and that 
really skillful work in the schoolroom chal 
lenges the best that the most gifted and the 
most highly trained person is able to ex 
hibit. The day has passed, if there ever 
was such a day, when an ordinary elemen 
tary education and a certain ability to get 
along with children were sufficient prerequi 
Let 
facts be told in a convincing way to our 
But let us 
stand that we can speak most convincing) 


sites for suecess in teaching. these 


high-school students. under- 
only by actions, and, if we believe that 
education is a profession, let us require of 
those who would be teachers a high type of 
ability and a real preparation. If many of 


our schools were even closed for a year or 
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two and the teachers themselves sent to 


school or else others trained for their 
places, in the long run the children would 
be the gainers! 

3. Emphasize the which 
teaching 


SETVICE, 


opportunity 


offers for really effective social 
Probably we need in this country 
a new birth of idealism. At any rate it is 


true and needs to be emphasized over and 
over that financial returns and social stand 
ing are not sufficient criteria for wise se- 
lection of a vocation. The spirit of youth 
will respond to the call for sacrifice, if only 


The 


opportunity of being an active agent in 


it is clear that the sacrifice is heroic. 


making the next generation wiser, happier 
and better is one for which young men and 
young women are really looking. 

4. Make the 


buildings, in equipment, in faculty, in cur- 


teacher-training schools in 


ricula, and in general attractiveness the 
equals of the best colleges of liberal arts. 
This 


moment | am 


which for the 
interested. Much has 
facilities from an 
At the same 


is the suggestion in 
most 
been said about school 
instructional point of view. 
time we must not forget that a beautiful 
campus, an able faculty, well-equipped lab- 
oratories, modern dormitories, well-organ- 
ized courses of study, and attractive extra 
curriculum activities are large factors in 
prompting the choice of a particular insti- 
Teacher-training schools can not 


tution. 

hope to attract the numbers which rightly 
should attend them until both funda- 
mentally and apparently they are the 


equals of other colleges. It is folly to ask 
for large enrollments until there is created 
something really attractive with which to 
be enrolled. And now that the tide has set 
away from the teacher-training schools, in 
order to stabilize conditions as they should 
be, there must be temporarily even a rela- 


tive overemphasis of these schools. 
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Young men and young women are going 
Often they 
have no very clear idea of what their col- 


to college in large numbers. 


? 


lege course should mean to them. In many 
cases they seem merely to desire to attend 
some ‘‘real’’ college. If teacher-training 
schools will become ‘‘real’’ colleges and ac 
quire a reputation as such, they will have 
overcome one serious barrier which is keep 
ing students away. Complete adjustment 
to the 


many sehools the dropping of the term 


situation will probably mean for 


‘‘normal sehool,’’ a term which quite gen- 
erally seems to connote something very dif- 
from a 
cases it may even be wise to omit the word 
‘*teachers’’ from the 
name. As a matter of fact, the 
which is devoted to training for the pro- 
work of 


ferent ‘*rea]’’ eollege. In some 


‘teacher’’ or new 
college 
fessional education has a much 
wider mission than that of training teach- 
ers, if we mean by ‘‘teachers’’ the persons 
who actually impart classroom instruction. 

Let no one misunderstand our position. 
On the one hand we are not urging a mere 
The college of education 
must be in reality what it professes to be, 


change in name. 


and, for the protection of those which are 
up to standard, the ones whose standards 
On the other 
hand we are not urging that teacher-train- 
ing schools become colleges of liberal arts. 


are low should be so branded. 


In fact we should most vigorously urge the 
contrary proposition. Teacher-training in- 
stitutions must be professional schools and 
must be frankly advertised as such. There 
is no desire to be at all apologetic in re- 
At the 


same time there is no use in non-essentials 


spect to the profession of teaching. 


of running counter to widespread popular 
prejudices which tend to discourage those 


who really have some leaning toward 


teaching. 
enough champions of the profession, when 


These persons will become stout 
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they have entered into it with all their 
heart. 

The doors of teacher-training colleges 
must be opened wide to those who think 
they may teach as well as those who have 
already definitely decided. 
day we can restrict the enrollment in these 
that 
teaching is to be their life work, but we 
can not do it now. We must frankly ac- 
cept the risk of doing some work which 
might be done by the college of liberal 
arts, and we must do all in our power to 
attract to the teacher-training schools as 
many as possible of the promising young 
men and young women who have even a 
leaning toward the teaching 
unless there are very strong reasons why 
they should go elsewhere. Why should we 
be greatly concerned if some of our stu- 
dents start out to train for teaching and 
discover that farming is what they should 
do? Asa matter of fact I have seen nor- 
mal school students who in my opinion 
should not become teachers and even teach- 
ers who should not remain teachers! In 
the case of many, however, it will be of dis- 
tinct advantage to the schools to load the 
dice in favor of the teaching profession. 
If some of them change, we may be as- 
sured that the time in the teachers’ college 
has been a loss neither to them nor to 60- 
ciety. It will not hinder the cause of edu- 
eation and it will not make less capable 
citizens to have more business men, farm- 
ers, technical specialists, and housewives 
who know a little about psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and modern pedagogy. To tell the 
truth, a course in a modern teachers college 
is one of the best preparations possible for 
homemaking and for citizenship. Again, 
much of the work of the teachers college wil! 
function just as well by way of preparation 
for further education of a specialized char- 


Perhaps some 


schools to those who are very sure 


profession 
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acter as will the ordinary work of the col- 
lege of liberal arts. The student need not 
fear loss in transfer of work, if the courses 
pursued are, as they ought to be, clearly of 
college rank. 

But making the teacher-training schools 
really much 
more money in fact than can in many cases 


attractive requires money, 
be made quickly available from the usual 
The demands im- 
mediate action, and this is the point of the 
article. able faculties, 
well-equipped laboratories, beautiful cam- 


sources. emergency 


Good buildings, 
puses, large libraries, desirable dormitor- 
ies, and generally effective service cost 
If we wait for the awakening of 
the general public and the action of state 
legislatures, the schools must in the mean- 
time suffer irreparable loss. Here then is 
a golden opportunity for wealthy public- 
spirited men and women effectively to serve 
the public interests. These 
help to meet a real emergency while gov 
ernmental agencies are getting into action, 


money 


persons can 


just as surely as voluntary agencies helped 
the government in the early days of the 
war. I write from intimate knowledge of 
the struggle which one teacher-training in- 
stitution is making to adjust to the needs 
of the hour. Who, with love for the publie 
schools and a vision of the urgent needs of 
the institutions which are training teachers 
for the children of the people, will give the 
emergency aid which conditions demand? 


HerscHeL T. MANUEL 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
COLORADO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
GUNNISON 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
A NATIONAL CHILDREN’S BUREAU IN 
BELGIUM 
A ~aTIoNaL children’s bureau has been estab- 
shed in Belgium, according to advices re- 
Children’s 


ceived from the 3ureau of the 
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dhood } nes fur 1; 
vith re 1 to rules hild hyg 1 
iss ir nei ipp i whethe 
. r in publi rp 1-CUl 
itutions jt pro! il I 
wenel nterested in child hvygie 
assist them by subsides or otherwise; t suri 
supervision by the adn trative l I 
ind physicians over the agencies thus 


tex ted 


members, called the “ Conseil 


(Euvres de 


decision on all questions relating to the pro 
tection of children: it issues orders concern- 
ing the funetions of subsidized agencies; it 
takes necessary measures for the protection of 


children within the limits of the law; and 


determines the use of the disposal of 
the bureau 
To decentral ze the work of the 


established in 


bureau 
provincial committees are to be 
These 


members who 


each province committees will consist 


of from 6 to 12 will see that 
the work is thoroughly organized throughout 
the province; that the orders of the board are 
render opinions or 
sive suggestions to the board. In addition to 
which loeal author 


enforced; and who will 
this, local committees on 


ities must be represented are to supervise the 


infant welfare stations and the agencies which 
render help to young children and expectant 
One local committee in 
that meals 
d provided for 


or nursing mothers. 


each community must see school 
are distributed and special fo 
anemic The cost of the 


lunches will be met one half by the state, 


children. school 
one 


fourth by the province, and one forth by the 


community. 


The 


members of the local committees are 
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SOVIETS AND SCHOOLS 
IN the dispatches that Lineoln Eyre has beer 
‘ ig fr Soviet Russia to the New Yori 
World the s included ar terview w 
Lunacharsky, people’s missary 
( struction, in regard to the s d 
tior According to a stract in 7 S 
ey Lunacharsky began by comm r up 
tl nerease in the number of schools 
pupils since the days of the czar. In the 7 
government, he said, the number of schools had 


grown from 2,800 in 1916 to 3,400 at the be 


ginning of 1920. The pupils had increased 


during this same period from 160,000 to 278, 


000; the teachers had tripled in number. Ever 
in far off Turkestan 


receiving first grade instruction had mounted 


the number of children 


while the number 


The gov 


ernment, said Lunacharsky, despite the short 


10.000 to 120,000, 


from 
teachers rose from 2.000 to 5.000. 


age of paper and of printing facilities, had sup 
books gratuitously 
It had also distributed 9,400, 


shoes to the wards of the Soviet 


plied school to 2,500,000 
pupils in 1919. 
000 pairs of 
state. Its educational budget last year reached 
what Mr. Eyre calls the “ amazing figure ” 
20,000,000,.000 rubles. 

The people’s commissary then referred Mr 


Eyre to the celebrated anti-illiteracy decree is 
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the Cou People’s Commissaries 
' read part: 
i whol pula n of the Soviet rep iblie must 
ible to read and write All Russians betwee 
the ages of eight and fifty who are illiterat: ire 


yund thereby to learn to read and write in the 


Russian language or in their original tongue as the; 
please. All literate persons may be called upon to 
The period in 


teaching the illiterate 


which illiteracy shall be abolished shall be fixed 

the municipal or provincial soviet in each district 
For adult citizens undergoing instruction in read 
ing and writing the working day is abridged by two 
period. Citi 
ms evading duties specified by this decree or 


hours during the entire educational 
any way interfering with its provisions are subje 


to trial by the revolutionary tribunal 


“ Before the revolution,” Lunacharsky + 


were 100,000,000 


tinued, “ there more than 
literates in that part of Russia now controlled 
How these 


learned to read and write in the past two years 


by the soviets. many of have 


I can not say, for accurate statistics covering 
This we know, 
however, that where there were originally scar 


ely 15 per cent. of literate Red soldiers ther 


the whole country are lacking. 


In the navy, h: 
In Petro 
grad illiteracy has decreased from 30 per cent 
‘I do not 


Lunacharsky, 


are now nearly 60 per cent.” 
said, there is virtually no illiteracy. 


f the population to 8 per cent. 
hesitate to 
“that in the three years there will be no more 


predict,” declared 


illiteracy throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the Soviet republic.” 

The measures taken to enforce elementary 
education among adults are apparently far- 
reaching. Every school, both in city and coun 
try, is reserved during certain hours of the 
day or evening for classes of illiterate grown 
ups. “It is a quaint sight,” said Lunacharsky, 
‘to see bearded peasants having the alphabet 
drummed into them at the same small desks at 
which their children, perhaps one hour before, 
were receiving instruction on far more erudite 
If one fails to acquire the ability to 


read and write without a sufficient reason, “ he 


matter.” 


or she is deprived of the right to vote in Soviet 
elections, and receives only a third category 


food card. In the event of continued refusal 
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much knowledge that is so common among the peas 
ints. Through long centuries the priests hav 
culeated in the Moujik the belief that educat 
was not for such, and that any attempt o1 $ par 
for intellectual betterment might be eonstrued as 


~ 


trafficking with the Evil Ons Sometimes we hav 


to overcome these rather forcefu 


childish fears by 


proceedings. We are determined to permit nothing 


+ 


to stand in the way of national enlightenment 


cause in that way only does salvation for the mass 


of people lie 
] 


“ How about finding teachers for all 
new schools?” asked Mr. * That is the 
hardest problem we 
“In 


uth nth 
SUMMC1E! \ 


these 
Evre 


have to solve,” answered 


Lunacharsky. principle we have mobil- 


ized all persons cultured and who 


are not needed for other purposes to serve as in- 


structors, but obviously we can entrust the 


teaching of our children only to those who 
share the ideals to which we aspire.” The 
crisis of teacher shortage has be n passed, he 


in the elementary schools, but in the see 


mndary schools the situation is still serious 


UNREST AMONG LONDON TEACHERS 
Tue New York Trih: 


ing dispatch from its Londo 


ne publishes the follow 


n correspondent: 


London’s school teachers are up in arms. They 
want an increase in salary and they are following 
the prevailing fashion in presenting their demands. 

Sir Cyril Cobb, member of Parliament, is chair 
man of the London County Council, which has juris 
diction over the teachers. It is no exaggeration to 
say that in the opinion of the school masters and 
mistresses, there is no more unpopular knight in 
England than Sir Cyril 

A few days ago H. A. Fisher, a member of David 
Lloyd George’s Cabinet and head of the Board 
Education since 1916, appeared at a 


meeting of 
teachers to announce the government's views on rv 
ligion in the schools. Sir Cyril was the chairman 
But the teachers would have none of Sir Cyril. He 
started to speak and they shouted. He tried again 
and his voice was drowned Finally the meeting 


was adjourned and Mr. Fisher had to leave the hall 
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Then there was a meeting of the London County 
Council, to which the teachers sent a deputatio1 


An ordinary deputation consists of five or six men 


me had upward of 2,000. Old masters 


bers; this 
of Greek and Latin, young teachers of sewing, his 
tory and nature work, male and female, gathered in 
front of the hall and shouted ‘‘We want Cobb, 
Cobb, Cobb.’’ Finally the police were called out 
An effort was made to hold a demonstration in Tra 
falgar Square, but again the police intervened 
The mounted police appeared on the scene and thi 
teachers went flying right and left, as if they were 
a crowd of Spartacists fleeing from a machine gun 
It was something new even to London, where thers 
is a precedent for almost everything under the su 
How it is going to end no one knows, 

+} 


In 1919 973 teachers resigned from the Lond 


In the first 
gnations have been received by the county council 


schools quarter of this year 1,271 res 


The average salary of the teachers in the high 
schools is £250 (nominally $1,250) a year; in th 


elementary schools it is hardly more than half this 
sum rhe teachers say that they are not as well 
paid as street cleaners and that it is impossible for 
those who have dependents to support themselves 


At the moment most of the teachers are so en- 


raged that they threaten to strike unless they 
receive an increase in salary immediately. A gen 
eral strike of the London teachers would be some 


‘*Tt is ericket’’ for tram driver to 


for coal miners to down tools, for music hall 


performers to strike, but for teachers to strike 


thing novel 


quit 
‘*it is not done.’’ 


THE CONTROL OF TEACHING IN NEW YORK 
STATE 

Tue Lusk bill prohibiting “any school, in- 
stitute, class or course of instruction in any 
subjects whatever” not licensed by the Re 
gents has been passed by the New York As 
sembly and reached Governor Smith on April 
16 for his approval or veto. In the debate the 
Republican leader, Mr. Adler, said: “ This bill, 
I must admit, comes pretty close to the border 
of unconstitutionality. I think I am safe in 
saying that the opinion of many able lawyers 
is that it is unconstitutional. It may also be 
ineffective, I greatly fear. But, 


will hold up long enough to put the Rand 


may be, it 
School out of existence. The great trouble is 
in setting up a set of persons empowered to 


The bill 


sav what is in the public interest. 
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forbids the Regents to license any school un- 


less they are satisfied that the verified state 
ment of the instruction proposed to be given 
will not be detrimental to the public interest.” 
Amos, Manhattan, Republican, 
led the fight against the bill. The School Bill 


looking into the future without our see 


Assemblyman 


was “ 
ing what types of men and women would be 
The bill surrendered power to per- 
he said. He 
provision, asked 
closed the 


Regents.” 
sons not elected by the people, 
‘visitation ” 


had not 


criticized the 


why the attorney general 
Rand School if its teachings were unlawful, 
established an 


and declared that the bill 
‘espionage over intellectual progress.” 
vote was 100 to 30. 


The New York Eve ng 


editorially: 


remarks 


) P 
Post 


Bills for the suppression of popular liberties come 
tumbling out of the legislative machinery at Al 
bany, and bills for the furtherance of the public 
welfare lie chloroformed in committee. Sweet and 
Lusk and their lieutenants are working overtime to 
bulwark the republic against the perils of unrest. 
And the result of their labors is to rouse bitter dis 
eontent among the most sober elements in the state 
It is not from Bolshevist sympathizers, but from 
the Bar Association of this city that protest comes 
against a Bourbon policy ‘‘ detrimental to the pub 
lie interest,’’ ‘‘hostile to the spirit of tolerance’’ 
‘*hostile to the spirit of tolerance’’ and ‘‘ potent 
for evil.’’ Men and women who for years have 
labored to bring New York state up to the level of 
other commonwealths in the sphere of industrial 
and social legislation are heartsick at the callous 
indifference that meets their efforts while the As 
the Sweet whip and spur, drives 


sembly, under 


straight on the road of repression. 


THE TEACHING PROFESSION 

Tue Teaching Alumni of Boston University 
have adopted a declaration of faith as follows: 

The Teaching Alumni of the College of Liberal 
Arts of Boston University appreciate the immedi 
ate need of appraising anew their opportunities as 
teachers and of affirming again allegiance to our 
profession 

As teachers, we know we have in fullest measure 
the opportunity to mold youth, whatever their par 
entage or creed, into citizens who not only obey in- 
stinctively the laws of the nation and of the state, 
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but who also reveal by word and act that deeper 
patriotism needed for the speedy restoration of 
industrial harmony within our own borders and of 
amicable relations with other peoples. Our oppor 
tunity in this constructive educational work is lim 
ited only by its well nigh immeasurable need. 

As teachers, we realize we are engaged daily in 
work which permits us to provide youth with spe 
ecifie opportunities for the acquisition of needed in 
formation; for the formation of useful habits, for 
the attainment of personal influence, for the con 
sciousness of ethical progress. Few workers have 
such potential power for good as teachers. 

As teachers, we can not overlook the fact that we 
are engaged in work which in itself provides en- 
viable opportunities for personal development 
educational, social, cultural and ethical. Knowl 
edge and truth in all their fulness are opened he 
fore us. Few, very few, of those who toil have 
such an opportunity continuously available for 
work which merely by the doing opens the gates of 
knowledge and truth, points the way, clears the 
path, illumines the vista, inspires the pilgrim to 
travel ever onward, and reveals the unfailing 
supply of peace and power that are the reward of 
all who devote their lives to teaching. 

As teachers, we believe that the schools offer us 
an untilled field for certain constructive educa 
tional work which can best be done through the 
cooperation of those who have discovered the spe 
cific needs of the youth who come daily for in 
struction. We believe that the time is not far dis- 
tant when experienced teachers will be given, or 
will request effectively a voice in the policy of ad 
ministering the schools, especially in matters per- 
taining to the social welfare of individuals for 
small groups. In such work it will be a privilege to 
share. 

As teachers, we feel furthermore that in the im 
mediate future the real needs of teachers will be 
minutely considered. Indeed to-day there is defi- 
nite evidence of increasing recognition by the pub 
lie of the material worth of teachers, of the im 
mediate need of sharper differentiation of duties, 
of the fundamental civic value of teachers, and of 
the pressing necessity of providing the working en- 
vironment, personal as well as material that will 
enable the teacher to secure the best results. We 
firmly believe that we are members of a profession 
that is bound to secure growing approval and co- 
operation from al] classes during the forthcoming 
years, of economic and social adjustment through 
which the nation must pass. 

Therefore we, the Teaching Alumni of the Col- 
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lege of Liberal Arts of Boston University, will not 
forget in these days of unrest that we are members 
of a profession overflowing with opportunities to 
render enduring service, a profession in which we 
have unwavering faith and to which we pledg 
anew our unshaken allegiance 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON 

A NATIONAL conference of representative citi- 
zens from every part of the United States has 
been called by the United States Commissioner 
of Education to meet at Washington, May 19. 
20 and 21, “to consider the pressing problem 
of education from the standpoint of statesman- 
ship and the public welfare.” 

Commissioner Claxton’s conference has the 
hearty approval of the new secretary of the 
interior, John Barton Payne, who has sent a 
special invitation to the governor of every 
state to head the delegation of his state at the 
conference. In his letter to the governors Sec 
retary Payne says: 

The emergency in education in the United States, 
arising out of the present and prospective short 
age of teachers, the necessity for immediate in 
creases in funds for the support of schools of all 
grades, and the need for better adjustment of edu 
cational programs to the requirements of the new 
era are, I believe, of so great importance as to 
justify the calling of a national conference of rep 
resentative citizens to consider these pressing prob 
lems of education from the standpoint of states 
manship and the public welfare. Such a conference 
is being called by the Commissioner of Education, 
with my approval, to meet in Washington on May 
19, 20, 21. 

It is very desirable that each state be repre 
sented in this conference by its chief executive, its 
chief school officer, and a good number of its most 
prominent and influential citizens 


In his invitation for the conference Commis 


sioner Claxton points out that the proposed 


gathering is primarily a citizens conference 


rather than a meeting of educators, though 
representative school men will be in attend- 
ance. Business men, farmers, labor leaders, 
members of boards of education, editors of 
magazines and newspapers, and individual men 
and women interested in education are among 
those who will be invited. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Lotus D. ¢ “MAN, head of the depart 
ent | the I rsit f M 
t en « ed president to s ed D 


Dr. James RowLanp ANGELI rofess ‘ 
rt n the | sitv of ( cag 

di of the university faculties, this y 
nairma if Na Rese ir 4 

is been elected preside ft Carnegie Ce 


PHomas J. MaRCHALL, professor of pedagog 
Hood College, Md.., 


agency of Glendale ( 


June. 
Dr. Henry Wyman HowMes, professor 
education, has been apy inted dean of the 


Harvard Graduate School of Education. 


EuGENE A, NIEBENECKER has been elected as 
director of reference, research and statistics by 
the New York Board of Education. 

Witutim H. FreepMan, for many years head 
of the electrical department of the college of 
engineering of the University of Vermont, has 
resigned to become head of the department of 
personnel and training of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 

Paut W. Kieser, director of publications at 
the Northern 
of Aberdeen, has been selected for the positi« n 


Normal and Industrial Scho 
of professor of journalism and editor of pub- 
lications at South Dakota State College suc- 
ceeding Geo. A. Starring, who has resigned to 
become assistant to the managing director of 
the Agricultural Publishers Association at 
Chicago. 

Mr. J. W. Tracman, formerly principal of 
the Central High School, St. Joseph, Mo., has 
been appointed superintendent of schools. 

THE resignation is announced of Superin- 


H. J. Hoke, of Duluth, Minn. 


Mr. Apert M. Deyor, formerly state super- 


tendent 


intendent. of public instruction in Iowa, has 
the 
tectural firm of Keller & Jones, specialists in 
Des Moines, Ta. 


recently become associated with archi- 


schoolhouse designing at 
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PHappeus C. Pari struct mus at 
the University of South Dakota, has resigned 
to become sup rintendent if 4 ols at (ores 


wood, Wis 
NATHANIEL WRIGHT STEPHENSON, profess 
he College ot Charleston, N. C 


1920-21 to 


I history at the 
has been appointed for the year 


take at Yale 
Max Farr: 

Mrs. Mary ScHenck WooLMAN is spending 
ne week ol each month in New Y« rk direct 


g¢ the making of home economies films for 


University the work of Professor 


ind, who will be on leave of absences 


he Community Motion Picture Bureau. 
Mrs. 


professor of English at 


Grace Hazarp COoNKLING, 


assistant 


Smith College, author 


; 


of numerous poems, has accepted a position on 
the staff of instructors in Middlebury College 


>} > f |- y] 
™ hool Ol ANPilsn 


which is to be 


Bre ad 


its new 


conducted in the Green Mountains at 


Loaf Inn from June 30 to August 5. Mrs 
Conkling will give a courses in “Creative 


Writing ” and “* Principles of Poeties.” 
Stanford 


Sey 


THe following members of the 


faculty have been promoted, effective 


tember 1. To the rank of associate professor : 
Assistant Pro- 


To the 


rank of assistant professor: Arthur G. Ken- 


Bruno Boezinger, in German: 


fessor Walter K. Fisher, in zoology. 


nedy, in English; Henry H. Henline, in elec- 
trical engineering. To the rank of instructor: 
Miss Gertrude M. Trace, teaching assistant in 
psvel ok gry. 

ue governing body of the Imperial College 
of Seience and Technology has made arrange- 
ments for the provision, partly from its own 
funds and partly from the gifts of donors for 
this special of six 


purpose, post-graduate 


scholarships for advanced work and research 


to be held 


universities. It 


in the coming year at American 


is hoped that arrangements 
may be made for interchange by the reception 
at the Imperial College of a corresponding 
number of university students from America 
Lord Crewe, chairman of the governing body, 
has received the following letter from Vis- 
count Grey: “It is most desirable that young 
the 
much of the public work here and in America 


men of rising generation, who will do 




















¢ - . Ss, shoud pe KI y ear 

* versities It w i heiy both cou 
ries to realize how much the British and 
American peoples have in common, not merely 

language, but in thought and in politic 
ews and aspirations. I am sure the inter- 


noe of students bet ween Brit sn and Ame r 


an universities is most valuable both 


dividual students themselves and gener: lly in 


p based upon true under 


moting friendsh 
standing.’ 

| REF fellowships are tlered bv the New 
School for Social Research 1 enable me 

men of proved capacity for constructive 
work in the social sciences ta devote the r 
whole time for at least one year to research 


Che stipend is $2,000 per annum. Applicants 


are requested to send letters stating their 
records, training and experience and describ- 
ing as completely as feasible their subjects 
Printed or written 


and programs of work. 


evidence of the quality of the applicant’s 


work and such other documents as he may 
think pertinent should accompany the letters. 
The last day for receiving applications will 
be May 1, 1920. Successful applicants will 
be expected to be in residence at the New 
School during the period of tenure. Further 
information may be had from and applica- 
tions should be mailed to the committee, at 
465 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
City. 

At Glassboro, N. J., the local 
the “ Glassboro Enterprise,” has been 
Board of Education. The paper is 
made up and published by the school. Only 
The pupils 


of the high school and the eighth grade write 


newspaper. 
leased 
by the 
is done outside. 


the press work 


the news. This is made possible for the out- 
of-town correspondence because of the 317 
pupils in the high school 265 come from other 
the 
gives his spare time in the daytime and at 


towns in county. One of the teachers 


night to setting up news, and supervises the 
work The 


advertisements and part of the news. 


in general. students set up the 
Every 
Monday morning all high school pupils write 
news. They are allowed fifteen minutes to do 


this. 


These communications are handed to a 
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stuc i =, tiftes in number 
who sort, sift and ed This hand copy then 
goes to the tvpewriting depar nent, and f 
there | k t the editors ind then t the 
compositors. The bulk of this work is don 
an hour and a half. The newspaper be 
comes a text book lor a | glish recitations 
once each week. The se] has a course 
printing. The district clerk of the board 
handles all moneys and accounts. The paper 


is not a school pape t is a newspaper 
They 


three eighty-minute periods of practical work 


Mr. Elmer B. Woods, 


nave 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
A UNIQUE PLAN IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

THe State Department of Vocational Edu 
cooperation with Kan 


eation in Iowa has, in 


sas and Oklahoma, planned a unique piece of 


and 


Experts represent 


trade education for mer apprentices in 
the Joplin mining district 
ing the three states have jointly made a study 
of the trades connected with the mining indus 
try and selected three of the most important in 
offer instruction to foremen for the 
teach the 

Missouri wil] 


which to 
purpose of training them to men 
under them while on the job. 
offer one of the three courses at Joplin; Kansas 
will offer another at Baxter Springs; Okla 
offer a third Picher 
Since these three places are within a few miles 
of each other and the of the 


the three states are connected 


homa will course at 
mining centers 
entire district in 
by trolley, any foreman in the terriory will be 
able to attend the class best adapted to his 
work and learn to analyze his job and how best 
to give his men instruction to increase their 
efficiency and earning power. 

If this proves successful similar courses will 
be arranged in other mining, shop and trade 
Mr. A. G. Norris, the State Super- 


Industrial 


centers. 


visor of Education, has prepared 


himself to give such instruction to foremen 


and teachers. The important thing is to 


secure foremen in all] trade and industrial lines 


who know how to analyze their jobs and be 


able and willing to give this instruction to 
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the men under them. This is certainly a good 
way to bring vocati ynal education to young 
men after they enter upon their trades 
There does not appear any ther way to reach 
a very large class of unskilled workmen. They 
are not situated so as to be able to attend a 


regular vocational school before beginning 
work, even if such school could be maintained 
for them. 

he teaching of home-making may be pro 


a similar way 

and 
Vocational Education may take the instruction 
ienced h 


em to pass 


moted in 


resenting the State 


to the most progressive and exper use 


wives for the purpose of preparing th 


it on to groups of young have 


home 


already entered upon the vocation of 


making. Of course the best and most thorough 


instruction can be, and will be, given in high 
A way 


many young home- 


schools to girls while yet in school. 
must be found to reach the 
makers who have not had such instruction and 
the many girls who will not soon be able to get 
it through the high schools. 

The Department of Vocational Education in 
Iowa is promoting agricultural education by 
means of short courses for farm boys carried 
to the localities 


farming season. 


of the state during the dull 
Missouri hopes by next year 
to carry its teacher-training work to the wide 
educated 


with a view of 


awake, progressive, well farmers 


throughout the state preparing 
them (getting them able and willing) to give 
such instruction through clubs and short term 
schools in winter to their less fortunate neigh- 
bors and young farmer friends. 

The whole proposition is to utilize the best 
in any trade, in any community of interests, 
or in any group having similar intents and 
purposes, as instructors of others who have the 
same or similar problems. It is a process of 


building up from within rather than from 
without. 

This will offer opportunity to educate men 
and women who have civic pride and group 
enthusiasm to do a real worth while piece of 
work in promoting the best interests of their 
fellow workers and to serve the highest wel- 


fare of their communities, while at the same 
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time becoming more nearly exper 


: 
W. T. Carrincton, 
Director 
DEFINITIONS OF THE PROJECT 
fo THE Epitor oF ScHooL AND Society: I: 


f March 27, 1920, Mr. G. N. Rucl 
» University of Oregon, has an 
ent tled * a4 


the Project.” Mr. Ruth has selected three 


yur issue 
nterest 
mn to Psychology 


ntributi 


’ the efforts at definition 


me are valuable as showing varying points « 
ew.” The definitions, in question, are those 
£ David Snedden, J. C. Moore and J. A. Ran 

dall. He criticizes 


+ e £a;:) 
ie lall 


these definitions becaus 


yncept, project 


to pr vide for the Cc 


fields other than those of manual activity and 


calls attention to the close relation which 


believes should exist between the concept, pro 
omplete ac 


ject and Dewey’s analysis of a t 


. 
+} t 
nought. 


Although the writer believes that the 


will find its greatest usefulness in the voea 
tional field, he is inclined to agree with Mr 


Ruch’s main thesis. He believes, however, that 
Mr. Ruch has overlooked the 
posed by Dr. J. A 
[Illinois and 


Stevenson’s definition of a 


definition pr 
stevenson, tormeris 

Institute. Dr 
project 
ce and Vathematics, Jan 


was” 


now of Carnegie 
which ay 
pears School Scier 
uary, 1919, is as foll A project is a prol 
act of considerable complexity carried 

In the 
; 


development of this definition, Dr. Stevenson 


lematie 
to completion in its natural setting.” 
has followed Dewey quite closely and it is the 


opinion of the writer that it fufills the condi 
tions set up by Mr. Ruch. 
James H. Greent 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


QUOTATIONS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
has it 


INTEREST in education 


creased of late, and the medical profession has 


physical 


been rightly urged to take an active part in 




















its development and extension. Physical edu- 


eation is, indeed, one of the various instru- 


ments to be used in the prevention of ill 


health among children, and it is most im- 
portant that doctors, and especially those en- 
school medica! should 


gaged in the service, 


bring the light of their knowledge and ex- 
perience to bear upon the physical education 
and training which is now in vogue in the 
state schools. 

Broadly, there are two periods when facili- 
ties for physical training are needed: first, 
during school life, and secondly, during adoles- 
adult life. 


different organization is required during each 


cent and Obviously a wholly 


of these periods. During school life physical 
education can be imposed upon the child as 
part of the 
should not only be based upon correct physio- 


school routine; the instruction 
logieal principles, so as to promote the healthy 
all-round bodily development of the growing 
child, but it should be given a sufficiently wide 
interpretation and application to make it in- 
teresting to children of different tastes, and 
thus implant such a genuine love of physical 
exercise, in one form or another, for its own 
sake, that the individual will seek opportuni- 
ties of wholesome outdoor recreation, games, 
and sports in after-life. 
sory’ foundation which is laid in the school 
any 


Upon the “ compul- 
will depend the permanent success of 
organization of adult recreation, 
and it is therefore important that the oppor- 


“ voluntary ’ 


tunities thus provided shal] be utilized to the 
greatest advantage. 

Physical training in the schools under the 
of Education first 
1909, though physical “ drill” had been car- 


Board was organized in 
ried out in a haphazard way in elementary 
schools for many years before this. The in- 
fluence of the training on the health of the 
children was considered to be so important 
that the responsibility for the arrangements 
was in that year placed upon the chief med- 
officer, Sir George Newman, who was 
assisted by one of his medical officers and a 


For ten years past 


ical 


staff of expert inspectors. 
report has been made to Parliament in the 
Board’s medica] reports. 
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scheme ¢ f phys 
conceived by the Board of 
An official 


physical exercises, by means 


The essentials of a national 


ical training as 


Education have included: (a) 


“ Syllabus ” of 


of which reasonable uniformity of instruction 


might be secured in all schools; (b) a min- 


imum of training in physical exercises for 


all students attending training colleges, spe 
] ] 


Clail Classes, 


and holiday courses for school 


teachers desiring further instruction; (c) 


supervision, advice and constructive criticism 
from gymnastic teachers 


expert acting as 


‘organizers’ in local areas under the educa- 


tion authorities; and (d) reasonable facilities 
(ineluding sufficient time) and equipment in 
schools for games, play, dancing, and swim- 
? 
i 


ming, as well as for the more formal gymnastic 


exercises. A revised syllabus, issued in 1909, 
was adopted by practically all schools through 
out the country. This “ Syllabus” was based 
in a general way on the Swedish system; the 
exercises were simple to perform and teach, 
and were graded for children from 


Model 


and many excellent illustrations were included 


seven to 


fourteen years of age. lesson tables 


for the guidance of teachers, and the teaching 


of games and dance steps was introduced. 
The volume soon secured an immense circula- 
tion. 

During the war the teaching of physical 
training naturally suffered, especially in the 
boy’s schools, but progress was made, never 
theless, and a few weeks ago the board’s med- 
ical department issued a new, revised, and en- 
larged “Syllabus of Physical Training,” ac 
companied by two separate pamphlets dealing 
with the 


with 


teaching in infant’s 


The 


gained in the schools during the previous ten 


respectively 
schools and games, experience 
years, and the results of recreational training 
given in the army during the war, have made 
it clear that the lessons in physical exercises 
should be made less formal and more recre- 
that 


to games and 


ative, and greater attention should be 


given free exercises. In the 


new lesson tables, therefore, it is suggested 
that half the shall be 


Swedish and the 


time given to easy 


movements remainder to 


gymnastic games, dancing, “ genera] activity 








es,” and so forth. It is considered im 


portant to have a nucleus of formal exercises, 
n order to obtain the corrective, disciplinary, 


{f, 


and mental e tects 


of such training, but it 


recommended that gymnastics should be 


how 

supplemented by vigorous, enjoyable tree 
movements In addition physical training 
lessons, many schools have provided swim 
ming instruction or organized games in parks 


or playing fields. The value of evening play 


centers has been recognized, and their number 


is rapidly increasing. Boy Scouts and Gir! 


Guides have become associated with the 


schools in many cases School Camps have 
been started and are likely to multiply. This 
organization has applied mainly to elementary 


1911 and 1914 the Board ol 


issued advisory memoranda on the 


schools, but in 
Education 
subject to secondary schools The establish 
ment of schools which provide whole-time edu 
cation up to the age of sixteen, and of day 
continuation schools, where part-time educa- 
sixteen, and 
lead 


organization to 


tion will be compulsory until 


eighteen, will to the 


eventually until 


extension of physical training 


an age-period when it is most important to 
supervise the health, to attract the interest 


and arouse the enthusiasm of the growing 


adolescent. Further, under the Education 
Act of 1918 education authorities have wide 
al and physical train- 


school 


centers and equipment tor physical 


powers to promote s 1 


ing by means of holiday and camps, 
training, 
playing fields and school swimming baths, and 


and 


physical training in the day or evening. The 


by providing other facilities for social 


importance of providing class teachers in ele 


mentary schools with expert guidance was 


recognized, and the board has encouraged the 
appointment of well qualified organizers of 
physical training (men and women) to super- 


vise the teaching in the schools, to demon- 


strate, advise, encourage, and stimulate. Spe 


cial grants in aid are given towards the 


salaries of these organizers. Several well 


known colleges exist for 


physical training 
Dartford, Bedford, 


elsewhere: no suitable training school for men 


women—at Chelsea, and 


teachers of physical training has hitherto ex- 
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1, Du i special course has been Instituted 


Shettield Municipal Training College 


It is thus evident that considerable progress 


is already been made towards a nationa 


stem physical training, and that whe 
il edueation authorities fully utilize t 

, rs they now possess there will be a co 

is system through childhood and adoles 

e, combining the advantages of forma 
istics with re itive activities, and 


irse, ete school h 


ymes the break After school days no syste 
latiec provision is made. 


to be needed is the effective organization 


physical exercises and recreation for the great 


That 


has been proved at the front dur 


mass of the people such provision is 


ng the war, but there seem to be 
ys and means. Some things 


Any 


must be 


counsels as to wa 


iowever, are evident. organization of 
adult voluntar’ 
and free A director 


ite under the Ministry of Health or Board of 


physieal recreation 


of government control. 


Education appears to be both unwise and i 
What 


voluntary representative body of experts and 


expedient. seems to be required is 

thers, prepared to work in cooperation wit! 
and 
ind able to continue their schemes bevond the 
The duties and 


education authorities should be fulls 


the loeal education authorities, willing 


ize of eighteen. 


powers 

realized 
by the promoters of all arrangements for pro 
should 


viding adult recreation, and advantage 


school organization 


atte 


© taken of the existing 


induce young people to continue 


school life the outdoor games and pursuits for 
they 


which 


talent. The 


have already acquired taste and 
British Medical Journal. 


WHY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OF 
ABILITY SHOULD TEACH! 


I. THE PRESENT NEED 
our country actually needs 100,- 
The demand far ex 


1. To-day 
000 trained teachers. 
ceeds the visible supply. 

1A digest of reasons by the faculty of the school 
of education of the University of Pittsburgh. 
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some f the professi ms ver 


2. With 


crowded, can not young people of superior 


ability serve their country best by preparing 


for public service as teachers? Teaching is 


far from being overcrowded : and there is 
plenty of room even at the top 
Il. THE SALARY ENVELO 


teaching pays as well as 


1. At the 


any of the other professions 


outset, 


2. The average salary per year of the 
teacher is slightly higher than the average 


annual income of the lawyer. 
3. Publie sentiment is rapidly ervstallizing 
itself into new salary schedules for teachers, 
comparable to those of persons mechanically 
and techni rally trained. This change is from 
the present living wage toward a thrift and a 
cultural wage. 
usualls 


unaffected 


by temporary business depression, industrial 


4. Teache r’s salaries are 


disturbances, and enforeed vocations. 
5. At the present time old-age pensions for 
are provided by states 


teachers twenty-one 


and by sixty-four municipalities. 


lil. COMPENSATIONS 
ENVELOPI 


NOT IN THE SALAR‘ 


1. While earning his salary, the teacher is 
stimulated to grow by his educated colleagues 
and environment. 

2. While teaching is worthy as a life oceu- 
a satisfactory stepping- 

Witness 
Foch, 


Teaching is a partic- 


pation, many find it 
stone to other professions. Frances 
Willard, Garfield, Taft, 
MeKinley and Wilson. 


ularly favorable field for those who are not 


Clemenceau, 


yet sure of their proper vocation. It trains 
for general efficiency and advancement. 

3. Not the least of the reward of teaching 
is the satisfaction that comes from shaping 
the ideals and moulding the thought of the 
plastic oncoming generation. Never before 
has the nation so keenly needed 100 per cent. 
loyal, efficient citizens. The teacher holds in 


the hollow of his hand the future of democ- 


racy. 
4. Teaching stimulates initiative and affords 
opportunity for social service. 
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IV. CONDITIONS OF SERVICI 
l. The 


paratively short 


schedule of work requires a com 


day, week, month, and vear, 
thus travel, 


affording leisure for recreat 


study, and social 
2. The 


lighted, heated and ventilated 


enjovyments 


modern schoolroom is properly 


Library equip 


ment and eager learners and associates create 
1 stimulating atmospher The teacher is a 
good insurance risk. 

o. The social position T the teacher is a: 
good as his personality and character warrant 

1. The tenure of office of the teacher is 
usually more secure than that of the worker 

commerce or industry 

V. ENLARGED OPPORTUNITIES 
1. Recent developme! ts 1! the tield of 


vocational education under stimulus of 


the 
federal aid, the adoption of a national pro 


gram of re-education for disabled soldiers and 


sailors, the inauguration of a system of trade 
training, and education for men in the new 


army throughout the period of enlistment, 


and the definite prospect of the early enact 


ment of national legislation providing federal 


aid to the states for the re-education of in 


dustrial cripples—all combine to make teach 


ing a field of great opportunities 
2. The fortheoming federal control of edu 
will create 


eation under a secretary numerous 


positions calling for men and women thor 
vuughly trained for school work 

3. The new field of investigation and re 
search in education challenges the brightest 


field is unlimited, and 


things 


minds, for the 
of the 
honors to be achieved and the rewards to be 
Edu 


cational statesmanship and executive ability 


big are vet te be done 


gained are well worth the striving for 


are required. 


4. Teaching usually requires only a mini 
mum of routine; on the contrary, it abounds 
in initiative, resourcefulness, and originality 
in method, while the teacher in the practise 
of his fine art inspires his pupils to learn and 


to do. 
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PROFESSION 
1. During the recent war the government 
called men and women from all grades of the 
profession to give expert information, counse! 
and service 


», Schools of best uni 


2. Sch education in our 


versities are perfecting curricula leading t 
standard graduate degrees for the professional 
training of all grades of teachers 


3 Many 


a salary equal to that of a state gov 


a college or a university president 
rece ives 
ernor. Many a city pays its schoo] superit 
tendent as much as it pays its mayor 


4. The 


teaching 


person who has spent his life iz 
has a wholesome, benign 


him to his 


invariably 
personality which richly entitles 
halo of appreciation 
S. me 
DIRECTOR OF THE EXTENSION DrvISION 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


KELLEY 


THE REFORM OF THE “ POINT-CREDIT 
SYSTEM” 


IN a report made last December to the col 
lege and normal school section of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association, the un- 
dersigned, acting as the committee on the 
“point-eredit system” in colleges made the 
following five recommendations: 

1. The typical American college continues 
to have an important and unique function in 
Amenican life, but is in great danger of fail- 
ing in its task. This danger is in no small 
part due to the mechanical “ point-credit ” sys- 
tem now in vogue, which tends to subordinate 
ingenuity, achievement, productiveness and in- 
tensive scholarship to short-distance mnemonic 
stunts. 

2. The college needs two types of students, 
with two corresponding types of scholastic re- 
quirements: (a) The “ pass” student who may 
well continue under the present point-credit 
aystem; for it has in the past left him free to 
develop that social and athletic life in our col- 
leges which has its place in moulding Ameri- 
can ideals. (b) The “honor” student, who 
will achieve a distinctive degree, perhaps the 
masterate, at the same time as his “ pass’ 
classmate gains the baccalaureate. 
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3. The “ honor” student, selecting his major 
beginning of the junior 
of the ré 


and 


not later than the 


year, is to be released from many 


quirements of the point ecredit-system, 


himself to the requirements of the 


de “oOtes 


higher degree under the persona] guidance of 
a group of faculty advisers. 
4. The nature of this special work is ind 


cated by the requirements of the final examina 
tion, of which an example is here furnished, in 
the case of a student supposed to have selected 
psychology as his major subject. 

(a) Thesis. The nature of the art impulse, 
with special reference to the improvement of 
conversation. 

(6) Examination in the major: General biol 
ogy, general psychology, educational psychol- 
ogy, social psychology, mental hygiene; and 
yrinciples of rhetoric and linguisties. 

(c) A test of acquaintance with those fields 
in which every educated man should be versed: 
Language, literature, fine arts, music: mathe- 
matics, philosophy, history of science; eco- 
nomic, political and social history and science; 
physics, chemistry, geology and astronomy. 

5. While the initiative in enrolling for the 
honor degree should remain with the student, 
the faculty, through a system of faculty 
advisers, and perhaps through psychological 
tests, may assume responsibility for asserting 
that, if the student fails, it is due either to 
unforseeable accident, such as sickness, or to 
the student’s moral collapse. 

The accounts since published of the reforms 
to be introduced in Harvard College show a 
tendency to emphasize the intensive and ex 
in 4b and 4¢ 


On the other hand, the thesis, with its empha- 


tensive ideals suggested above 


is upon ingenuity, organization, productive- 
ness and personal achievement, is made promi 
nent in the requirements of Reed College. 
May not both these demands be made of the 
youth of superior capacity at the age when 
bachelors now graduate. In this way the loss 
of time which marks our secondary and higher 
education, in comparison with that of Europe, 
will in part be obviated, and the master’s de- 
gree may fairly be awarded to such a student, 
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at the same time that his less ambitious or less 
capable classmates receive the baccalaureate. 
the 


recommenda- 


The distinguishing mark, however, of 


committee’s suggestions is the 
tion that in the American college the present 
type of student should be encouraged to con- 
tinue, and that any “ uplift,” so far as he is 
concerned, might be left to the influence of 
those students who respond to the honor and 


We ; fee >] 


that a most valuable part of the present col- 


the freedom of the new curriculum. 
lege is that social and athletic life which the 
“ noint-credit ” system has indirectly encour- 
aged by giving each student a rather sharply 
defined set of not too difficult tasks. 

If the attempt is made in certain colleges to 
demand of all students the new and higher 
achievement, either the attempt will fail, or 
there will be a segregation of the two types of 
students in two types of college. There will 
develop “ pass” colleges and “ honor” colleges. 

Whereas the provision of two standards from 
which students may select within any one col- 
lege would through the interaction of the two 
groups of students, provide each with valuable 
training. Especially the “ honor” student, the 
man who puts knowledge before action, will 
thus early in his life learn the necessity and 
at the same time the difficulty of making his 
pretensions to superior and serviceable knowl- 
edge palatable as well as evident to those less 
gifted intellectually, and to those little con- 
cerned with the matter which specially inter- 
ests him. In such a college, too, we may sup- 
pose that the man of “action” may learn to 
appreciate the “philosophical” type; the 
American distrust of the liberating power of 
ideas may be a little shaken. 

TuHappevs L. Botton, 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 

Percy HuceuHes 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
SEX DIFFERENCES AS NOTED IN GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 
In the spring of 1919 permission was 
secured from Major Robert M. Yerkes, chief 
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of the Division of Psychology in the United 
States Army, to adapt the Army Intelligence 
Test 


The writer had been a 


children 
the staff 


for use with grammar school 
member of 
of psychological examiners at one of the 
largest mobilization camps and upon his re 
turn to 


a teaching position in Philadelphia 


he was anxious to demonstrate that such tests 


could be successfully employed in solving 
many of the problems that arise in school 
administration. The principal of the General 
George A. McCall School, Miss Margaret T. 
Maguire, was interested at that time in such 
welcomed any assistance that 


studies and 


would enable her to select pupils for a pro- 
posed opportunity class for superior children. 
The staff of teachers in the school 


They realized that the wide differ- 


was also 
interested. 
ences in mental equipment that exist in the 
average class unnecessarily handicap them in 
their work. At all times during the develop- 
ment and giving of the tests the principal and 
teachers heartily cooperated. 

In form and general appearance the tests 
used do not differ widely from those used in 
the Army during the war, but the material 
has been simplified and adapted to the needs 
of the 


hundred children were tested at a time, and 


new situation. Approximately two 


the total time necessary for a complete ex- 


amination is about forty-five minutes. Test 
1 is designed to measure the ability of the 
children to follow simple directions. For ex- 


ample, the following numbers appear, 17-24- 
98-39-55-47-13. The children were instructed 


to cross out every number between ten and 


twenty and were given just ten seconds in 
On the same 


The 


are 


which to execute the command. 
page a test of the same type appears. 

letters of the alphabet from A to P 
printed. The directions were read as follows: 
“When I say, ‘Go,’ but not before, cross out 
the letter just before F and the second letter 
Go! ” 
measure attention, speed, accuracy, and espe 


after J. These tests are intended to 
cially the ability to follow simple directions 
upon which all learning and progress is really 


based. 
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designed to measure the 
vocabularies of the childre kort words 
that could be classed as the names of games, 
food, buildings or animals are printed in two 
columns of twenty each The children were 
asked to signify their recognition of the class 
n which a word belongs by putting an S after 
eve! word tha means a game r sport B 
ifter i¢@ names of buildings, F afte the 


names of foods, and A after the names of 
animals. Here again speed in making deci 
sions 18 important as well as recognition of 
the class in which the stimulus word belongs 

The remaining five tests will not be 
discussed in detail as most educators are 
doubtless familiar with them. The Digit- 
Symbol Test, which was successfully used in 
the group examination for foreigners and 
illiterates in the Army, is the third examina- 
nation of this set. It proved to be the best 
single test for gauging the ability of an indi- 


vidual to learn a new task. This is followed 
by ten selected arithmetic problems, arranged 
difficulty. Next is a 
Test. Such items as 

“ talk speak ” are in- 
based 


the children 


in order of simple 
Antonym-Synonym 
“ awake-asleep’ and 


An 


material 


information test entirely 


that 


cluded. 


upon should have 


acquired by observation, conversation or read 
ing is also used. Finally, a spelling test con- 


sisting of twenty selected words Cc ncludes 


the 
This 
the pupils in 


test. 
test was 
MeCall 
inclusive. 
451 


sixteen 


intelligence 


the 


riven to all of 


School in grades 
There were 496 bovs 
Their 


years. 


five to eight 


examined and girls. ages ranged 
Later the same 
the 571 boys and 246 
girls in the continuation connected 
the school. In that the 


from to sixteen years. 


from nine to 
set of tests was given to 
classes 
with group ages 
The 
total number of examinations given was 1,794. 


ranged fourteen 


The results obtained in the regular grammar 


school classes and in the continuation classes 


will be discussed separately as the two groups 


were not exactly comparable, although the 


findings show many points in common 


Between the ninth and fourteenth vears, 


which represents the average age distribution 
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n the grammar school, in every case the me 


dian for the boys was higher than for the 


ars fif tes n and sixteen nelude ( 


paratively few cases and also are not repre 


sentative grammar schoo] subjects. It is als 
nteresting to note hat ou a possible 240 
points an eleven year old git n the fifth A 
! de the lowest score ind a twelve ye ir 
d | n the eighth B gradu: g¢ class made 
the } nest seore 22) points 


COMPARISON OF 


Intelligence Tests for Gramma School Children 
Boys 
Ag Me ? ‘ Ag N 
9 q 107.5 101.7 9 91 
~ 10 118.5 108.4 10 6S 
6 11 129.2 126.3 11 S7 
128 12 143.1 137.5 12 SY 
101 13 151.6 141.1 13 117 
78 14 155.0 148.6 14 79 
29 15 148.3 125.0 15 15 
l¢ sO. 15 16 2 
Results Obtained i Cont att Classes 
I s 
N Age M r ! I Age 
163 14 46.1 149.4 14 S 
391 15 148.9 141.1 15 155 
17 l¢ 148.7 135.0 If s 
In the continuation school the lowest score, 


36 points, was made by a fifteen-year-old girl, 


and the highest score, 230 points, was attained 


by a fifteen-year-old boy. Such items mean 
little when considered alone, but they become 
significant when associated with the consistent 
difference in median scores for the two sexes 
The purpose of this article is merely to pre- 
sent the results of this investigation and not 
broad conclusions from the data at 
hand. If it is marked 


differences exist, much additional study will 


to draw 


true that such sex 


be necessary before psychologists and educa- 
tors will be prepared to act upon this knowl- 


edge. The apparent existence of such sex 


differences in grammar school] children raises 
intricate 


many and interesting problems in 
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1 : aga in teaci rt If a ( exe nd 
( ‘ me 1 oe I several months or I | st led 
ps a year exists, can we successfully ting the A \ \ 
lucate the two sexes in the same class-room ¢ egiate Registrars, held April 15-1 VW 
l dueation based upon sound psychological neton, D. ¢ President E. L. Gills, 1 
les? Carrying our queries still further, sity of Ke icky, and Seer CS. M 
. ( ind sig int differen N este [ 
F r 2 vth of he i re D r g I} 4 I 
ld the two sexes beg eir s e ‘ FW \ 1 Stats 
é me « rat gre Would ( ¢ Dr. P. P. ¢ 
ser to send the | sc} S ! ss 
I halt ear nie be ‘ bez per ] | 
i I mal educa l I the girl‘ I ind ‘ ‘ e} { 
As was to be « pecter nis inte oe e test t t ’ 1) 
lise ed the fact that a wide range ental S. P. Carn d \ ( 
p xisted in every class-roor In other Educat Registrar’s Offic 
ttempt had been made up the baromet f Edu ! lende : nd 
pupils in one class, the av ge in ar by Dr. Richard Wa ( per, 
er and e dull in a third, for more ef eg the A. E. F. Univers n 
eaching Rach teach vas expected t ] ! { worl n 
} rm the impossible and “teach all” the } ished this educat al titution among 
children in the class. As a matter of fact if American soldiers during the war 
she taught the upper twenty-five per cent. the At the tenth anniversary session and dinner, 
remainder of the class would fail to under talks upon the history and future of the 


St ind the problem in hand When she de Registrars Asso 1 ! ere givel by \ H 
voted her time to the lower twenty-five per Espenshade, of Pennsylvania State College, 
cent. the work became too easv for the others { M. MeConn, of the | versitv of Illinois, 
As a result the middle group usually received W. D. Hiestand, of the University of W 


attention ¢ f the teacher This econdit on is Comsin, Ray mona Walte rs, Of Le} gn Univer 


universally true in our grammar schools. It sity, Walter Humphreys, of the Massachu 


wastes the time of our bright pupils and setts Institute of Technology, J. G Quick, of 

tortures the dull ones. With the growing the Universit of Pittsburgh, and |] B ' 
terest in psychological and curriculum tests Pierce, of the University of Minne 

and the movement to study and understand In an explanatior I American D 

the child, this condition will gradually dis and French Diplor I. J. Cl 1x 


appear. If such a study as the one in hand the Fret 


1 . . — rait nared ¢ 
does no more than arouse the nterest of edu Bure . ren , . compared 
eators and points out the existence of genuine ntellectual and c¢ ter developm: 


problems and conditions in the field of educa French and American undergraduates. Frene 
tion, it will have served its purpose. vouths obtain eir dip! 
Ricuarp S. Unrproc eighteen or nineteen. “IT believe the average 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY French bov reaches tellectual maturity t 
PITTSBURGH, PA ast thr 
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TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN from the standpoint of character and al ty 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS ‘ various difficulties of fe, w be ve 


DESPITE the unsettled railroad  situatioz years ler than his 


representatives of more thar one hundred wil - 
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el A ] I I 
ncereas I I ») e ir I 
( ral exceed g ft proress 
salaries Phe ecord I ne s f 
twelve « eges studied 
Walt A. Payne, reeord f the I livers 
tf UChicag gave a list of subjects of informa- 
nw ch college pres dents checked as desir 
able to be obtained on short notice from tl 


registrar’s ottce 

“ The High 
discussed by FE. J 
of Texas. E. B 


wis 


Mortality ” 


of the University 


of Student 
Mathew 5, 


Pierce, of the 


; 


University 


Minnesota, presented suggestions as to stand 


ardizations in grading systems and transfer 
blanks The association expressed its ap 
proval of the system of the letters A, B, | 


ind D as grades above passing, and E 
for conditions and failures 


Studies of college regulations on admission 
requirements, absences, ete., 
L. G. Hartman, 
nati, Miss F. I. Woleott, of 
Alan Bright, of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, W. M. Hillegeist, of Maryland State 
Miss Adah Alexander, of George 
Teachers. J A. 


nett, of the University of 


were read by Mrs. 
F Cinein- 
College, 


of the University of 


Oberlin 


College, and 
Peabody College for Gan 
Maine, gave a dis- 
registrar's office. 
Publicity,” 


cussion of equipment for a 
rhe “x * 


based upon replies from 350 institutions, was 


subject University 


presented by J. W. Cravens, of Indiana Uni- 
A great 


ward publicity was shown, due apparently to 


versity. change in the attitude to 


the success of various “drives” during the 


war. Of the many institutions which now 


employ various advertising methods, twenty- 
two have publicity men who devote their en- 


tire time to this work 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY ot. XI. No. 278 


Surveys | } Ass it ! 2 ¢ rogres 
port ud the scholas ( 

t { (30 « t eng ‘ M ty 
Framp Pomona Colles la pap 
Opportul s of Reg i t ] 

Standards,” based work at P 


\ 3101 George Gailev Chambers 
University of Pennsylvania, reported results 
a study of 111 “war specials” admitted 


| 3 f Pennsylvania September 
: ; 
1%. wrx tne Dasis n Tt rnd é I 
\ 
| gures 8s la Se ¢ r ¥ 
~ the intelligenc xamination and the mid 
i gr id s$ oO the same stu le ~ Stud ts w 
scored above 70 in the intelligence test secured 


‘distinguished’’ grades 
jects and a similar pre 
ymposition, the one subject 
There was 


taken by nearly all of these students 


deranee of non-passing grades 


among 


students who seored below 70 


Dr. O. L. Elliot, of Leland Stanford Junior 


University, who has been a registrar for 
twenty-nine years (as has F. T. Guild, of 


‘The Regis- 


and 


Brown University, gave a talk on 
trar in Action,” a 
message. W. I. Hamilton, of the 
Board of Vocational 
speaker 

The 
memory of 
1916-1917, 


ruary 5, 


mellow inspiring 
Federal! 
an added 


Education, was 


association passed a _ resolution in 
Frank A. Dickey, 


died of pneumonia on 


aged forty years. 


president in 
Feb- 


He was registrar 


who 


of Columbia University, 1913-1917, and there- 
after business manager of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical 

The following were elected officers of the 
association for 1920-21: President, C. M. Me- 
Conn, University of Illinois; First Vice-pres- 


Research. 


lent, E. B. Pierce, University of Minnesota; 
Hall, 

f Michigan; Secretary, Raymond Wal 
ters, Lehigh Treasurer, W. M 


Hillegeist, Maryland State College. 


Second Univer- 


sitVv Oo 


Vice-president, A. G. 


University ; 
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